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Second Part 



My own feeling about ties is that — from the 
artistic point of view — they are as evil as they 
are uncalled for, a clumsy device for holding the 
parts of the plate together and spoiling the effect 
of the decoration when printed. But they are, 
apparently, inevitable, and on the whole, it pays 
better to face the inevitable, instead of trying to 
evade it. 

As far as possible then, let the lines of the 
drawing give all such ties as are necessary ; 
except in the most conventional work, where 
a purely conventional tie, forming one of the 
units of the design, may be used. Excepting 
also, when the designer cares to indulge in a 
more picturesque or c impressionist ' style of 
work and does not mind the trouble of using 
two or three — or even more — plates, in which 
case he may practically avoid all obvious ties. 
There is an analogy here to block-printing, 
where, by the use of a number of blocks the 
system of colouring may be, to a considerable 
extent, simplified. 

I come now to the questions of printing and 
colouring. On these points, as well as on the 

* A Paper read before the Society of Designers, at Clifford's Inn, on May 15th, by 
George R. Rigby, Uttoxeier. 
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matter of ties, I feel very little in accord with 
much of the teaching I meet with. 

First of all, to get done with the matter 
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of printing from the stencil- 
plate. 

To stencil the beautiful 
designs used to decorate their 
silk and cotton dress mate- 
rials, the Japanese use a large 
soft brush, with a sufficient 
quantity of colour to give a 
full impression, but not 
enough to get under the ties 
and so mess the pattern. 
The brush is so soft as to yield readily to the 
slightest pressure, otherwise the fragile plates 
would soon be torn to pieces. 

For our own work we 
find a much stiffer brush 
more suitable to our 
purpose and to our rougher 
handling and thicker 
plates. For water-colour 
a close-grained sponge 
will be found very ser- 
viceable, indeed, for many 
purposes I prefer it. It 
is especially useful for 
gradation and modulation 
of tints ; it gives a kind 
of mottled effect. 

If the design has been well thought out and 
plates carefully planned it will, in my opinion, 
be found best — especially if the printing is to be 
done by other hands than the designer's — to 
print with accuracy and precision. Of course 
all proper use should be made of the opportu- 
nities for variation of colour, gradation, etc., 
but I am not of opinion that careless or slovenly 
handling in execution can add anything to a 
really good design ; although it may, if carried 
far enough, perhaps disguise the faults of a bad 
one. A gentleman who has had much ex- 
perience in this kind of work speaks of the 
advantage of the occasional shifting of plates, 
giving side-lights, etc., etc., and says that the 
1 happy accidental ' should be an important 
factor in stencilling. To my mind, and this is 
not merely a play upon words, that quality is, 
more often than not, better described as the 
i unhappy accidental.' 

Still, artistic variation does find plenty of 
scope in this work, for unless the craftsman use 
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a solid flat colour, no two impressions of his 
design will ever be alike ; while all kinds of 
effects producible by change or gradation of 
colour may easily be obtained. This in itself is 
enough to lift stencilling far above all flat 
printing, and bring it nearer to the quality of 
painted decoration. 

It is a craft which brings out the individuality 
of the craftsman and whether the result be 
good or bad, it has to a great extent the 
characteristic of individuality. 

The matter of colour and methods of colour- 
ing is not so easily dismissed. 

The original house-painter's method of laying 
the colour on in perfectly flat tints has its short- 
comings when it is borne in mind that stencilling 
is an art peculiarly adapted to pleasing variation 
of colour, and his practice in this direction has 
been seized hold of by the new school as an 
appropriate occasion for another formula. 

The late Mr. Morris, once, in an unguarded 
moment, made some general remark about the 
wisdom of making the most of the capabilities 
of your material. I think it is a mistake for 
great men to give advice, people are so ready to 
take it — and to fossilize it in formulas. Mr. 
Morris's innocent remark became the new 
formula which has wrought so 
much mischief. The facility 
which stencilling offers for gradat- 
ing the tints of the design has been 
seized upon by the newest school 

HfeT^B as t ^ le most sa li ent characteristic 

and chiefest value of the art, and 
the mare has been ridden to death 
almost. We see in i art ' stencils 
leaves gradated from deepest green 
to purest white, flowers from purest 
white to deepest red ; and in every object in the 
design, every characteristic, limitation and 
possibility of the craft, exhausted ; this greed 
of gradation and colour 
change combining with 
the most free and 
obvious use of c limita- 
tions ' to make the 
beholder wish nothing 
had ever been said in 
the land about Art. 

DESIGNED BY 
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SCREEN DESIGNED AND STENCILLED IN OIL COLOUR FROM ONE PLATE 

BY GEORGE R. RIGBY, OF UTtOXElER. THE SUBJECT IS PT RAMUS AND THISBE 



Of course the Japanese do it — when they want 
to ; but no Japanese would ever try to make 
every one of his productions an object lesson 
in stencilling pure and simple, to the utter 
forgetfulness of his artistic idea — and a Japanese 
would probably have one to begin with. You 
may gradate ; very well, do it if your design 
requires it, and do no more of it than your 
design requires. 

Here I may draw another analogy, this time 
from wall-papers. When the engraved roller 



was first introduced into wall-paper printing, 
making gradation of tint possible, it was con- 
sidered necessary to have each object in the 
design so gradated as to cover the whole range 
of the colour from light to dark. The error has 
been realised in that branch of art and we now 
get engraved papers in which gradation is intro- 
duced artistically and with proper restraint. 

This is what should be done in stencilling. 
Generally speaking, the best and most decorative 
effects may be obtained by the use of fairly flat 
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tints, gradation being introduced only when 
necessary, and only to the extent to which it is 
necessary. 

In talking about the medium to be used, I can 
■say little which is not already apparent to any- 
one who has had any artistic training. Practi- 
cally any medium which can be used for direct 
painting is serviceable in stencilling. 

Stencilling on oil grounds should be done with 
oil-colour, diluted with turps and perhaps a little 
varnish. 

On distemper, distemper may be used, or dry 
pigments, ground with turps and a little , iapan- 
ner's gold size. 

On paper, almost anything may be used, but 
probably water-colour, transparent or in body as 
tempera, will be found the most convenient and 
tserviceable. 

For ordinary work, I recommend those who 



need advice to stick to transparent colour, 
whether in water or oil, for the very important 
reason that any amount of blending of various 
colours may be easily done without much danger 
of accidentally producing very discordant results. 
If you venture on this blending in body-colour of 
any sort, you will, unless provided with the 
armour of a long experience in its use, come to 
grief in most unexpected ways. The admixture 
of white and some colours brings about most 
unpleasant effects, and in any but experienced 
hands the practice is not worth the trouble. It 
can be done, and, in proper hands, is sometimes 
worth the trouble, as being often the readiest 
means of producing dark-ground effects. I also 
find it a help in enhancing the colour values of 
middleground effects. 

Take, for instance, a ground of lightish colour 
that will admit of the majority of the colours 
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being laid on transparently, and it will be 
found the effect is greatly enriched, and a 
considerable charm of mystery added, by the 
use of certain c precious ' bits of body-colours 
lighter than the ground. 

But a practical stenciller, with a good grip of 
his material, will find a thousand ways of multi- 
plying effects if he is not ' hadden doun,' as the 
Scots say, to rules of thumb, or afraid to mix 
his processes intelligently. Not that I advocate 
' touching-up ' with the brush, or very rarely so ; 
for that, of course, means the use of time and 
artistic skill in a craft for which — we should 
always remember — the raison d'etre is the saving 
of labour and high ability. 

On a cloth surface, rough woollen, velvet, or 
velveteen, pretty effects may be got by using 
stiffish oil colour i scumbled ' on with the stencil 
brush. On the thinner and smoother materials 
such as silk, linen and cotton, the colour used 
should be well 
thinned down. 

On all these cloth 
surfaces, dyes may 
be used instead of 
pigments for sten- 
cilling. The chief 
advantages of their 
use are the added 
brilliancy of colour- 
ing and the absence 
of the unpleasant 
stiffness which al- 
ways comes from a 
too free use of pig- 
ments mixed with 
oils or gums. The 
disadva n tages are 
equally well 
marked, at least to 
the amateur. Dyes 
are moredifficult to 
obtain and to 
handle, and the 
material should be 
' finished ' after 
dyeing ; and this 
can only be done 
properly in the verona* filling, stencilled on jute 

^ J . DESIGNED Br JV. A. TARRANT 
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steam and all appliances are to hand. Bearing 
hese obstacles in mind, I should, as a general rule, 
advise the would-be stenciller not to trouble 
himself about proper dyes and proper l finishing,' 
but to be content to make the best of the 
various preparations he may procure from the 
artists' colourmen. 

Broadly speaking, stencilling is, in Japanese 
hands, a manufacturer's process ; in European 
hands, a decorator's process. It is curious to 
note that a craft, said to be European in origin, 
should, on its introduction to this wonderful 
country, Japan, have been so diverted from its 
former channel of uses to suit their own 
national habits and characteristics. 

The Japanese use this process in similar ways 
and for similar purposes as those in and for which 
Europeans use the processes of block and roller- 
printing. I need not give any description of 
their methods of printing from the stencil : 

they form a para- 
llel to the pro- 
cesses of block 
printing in this 
country, the work- 
man using direct 
dyes or i resist ' in 
processes according 
to which is the 
more suitable for 
his occasion. One 
great difference 
there is, of course 
— that in stencil- 
ling there is greater 
power of gradation 
than there is in 
printing. But the 
two nations use 
the different arts 
for practically the 
same purpose. We 
must assume that 
stencilling in some 
way fits the 
national habits of 
work ot the Japan- 
ese, while printing 
is more suitable to 
those of our own 
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people. It is certainly un- 
likely that the more power- 
ful and rough-handed Eng- 
lish workman will ever 
acquire the delicate manipu- 
lation of the Japanese. 

Besides, commercial con- 
ditions are so different. In 
Japan, we read, if a pur- 
chaser requires stencilled 
materials and does not care 
for the designs in the sten- 
ciller's stock, others are 
made for him i while he 
waits.' Imagine the 
astonishment of a West 
End shopkeeper on receiving such a demand. 
Such an iniquitous coming-together of designer 
and user is utterly subversive of our best com- 
mercial traditions. 

Again, in the present low state of develop- 
ment of artistic taste in this country, 
the large majority of purchasers have 
not the power of discriminating 
between good and bad art ; though, 
to do them justice, they have the 
grace to know it. Consequently 
many of them prefer not to exercise 
their own judgment, but rather to 
stand on the safe, ground of an 
accepted dictum ; and we often find 
them demanding exactly the same 
article as Mrs. So-and-So had. ' Now 
in a craft which has so much of the 
individuality of hand and brain work 
in it as stencilling has, it is so 
difficult as to be commercially im- 
possible to give what is called a 
' repeat ' of a delivery of goods. 

I see, therefore, no likelihood of our ever 
developing stencilling as a manufacturer's art 
to any great extent. In some smaller things it 
may be that there are possibilities. But for the 
general run of goods we find our various print- 
ing processes cheaper and more suited to our 
complex system of distribution to the million. 

I think the chiefest l manufacturing ' use to 
which stencilling has been put in this country 
is in the production of stencilled friezes. But 
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manufacturers and whole- 
salers are chary of stocking 
large quantities — one of the 
essentials to a large trade. 

In the decorator's hand it 
is different ; stencilling be- 
comes a most valuable 
adjunct. In f r i e z e s 
especially the possibility of 
using designs of greater 
scale than are usually 
printed, of more ambitious 
motif ] more elaborate varia- 
tion of colour, is an enor- 
mous advantage ; while the 
power, which we have in 
the frieze, of arranging the 
design so as to be easily adapted to varying spaces, 
makes it possible to develop the resources of 
stencilling, in this part of decoration, to almost 
their fullest extent, though even in frieze work 
the path of the decorator is not 
exactly a way of roses. 

Mr. Rottmann tells me that the 
worst of stencilling is the scarcity of 
hands that have the right feeling and 
touch. This is undoubtedly the case. 
Stencilling requires an artistic ability 
not often found in the British work- 
man ; and when it is found, he him- 
self is apt to turn the discovery to 
his own ends by putting a higher 
price on himself, in which I cannot 
say I blame him. We are always 
striving upwards, and better con- 
ditions for the million means a higher 
standard of artistic taste ; while, in 
the meantime, those who wish to 
have an exceptional means of deco- 
ration cannot grumble if they are asked to pay 
an exceptional price. An all-round cheapening 
of this method would be its ruin. 

The stencilling of wall-paper fillings is a much 
more difficult matter than frieze work. The 
frieze may be stencilled in a continuous strip 
without need of considering the joining, but in 
the filling the necessity of making a decent 
side joining is a grave hindrance. Messrs. Hay- 
ward and Son have indeed patented a method 
even here I believe I am right in saying that of joining by means of an irregular edge to the 
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paper which reduces the difficulty to which I 
refer, and is of considerable service to them in 
working their most decorative effects ; yet I 
hardly think stencilling of paper fillings will 
ever be successful except where some vertical 
treatment, which can be used to disguise the 
join, forms a leading feature in the design ; or 
when the pattern is made up of detached 
objects. 

There are times when stencilling in situ is 
advantageous or necessary, and it is, of course, a 
sure way of getting over the difficulty of the 
join in covering a wall with pattern. Still, it is 
obvious that other difficulties and inconveniences 
will arise which are likely to render such work 
either infinitely poorer than a fine wallpaper or 
very nearly as expensive as handpainting. I un- 
derstand, however, that this method is much 
practised in Italy. 

One word as to minor decorative uses. 

The application of stencilling to posters has 
now and then been successfully attempted. 
There is no objection to such a use of the craft, 
and some advantages when only small numbers 
of not over large size are required. In such 
cases charming and striking colour effects may 
be made inexpensively, that would be too costly 
to produce in small quantities by the ordinary 
method — printing. 

Circulars, illustrations, bookplates, book- 
covers, menu and Christmas cards, window- 
bills,- etc., etc., are all objects which may upon 
occasion be fitly decorated by means of the 
stencil in the hands of the amateur, if he only 
possesses a little of the artistic feeling of which 
he often fondly imagines he has such a large 
share. 

As a home art stencilling has some import- 
ance. Your ingenious and industrious home 
lover may by its means, and at very small 
expense, transform the tawdry walls of a com- 



monplace villa into a really decorative back- 
ground ; while such articles as cushions, table- 
covers, screens, curtains for windows and doors 
may be multiplied ad lib. by his enthusiastic 
help-meet. But, as I know the grave danger 
that lurks in the broad-casting of suggestions 
like these, let me beg him to attempt to realise 
that there is a time to cease from decorative 
troubling, and occasions on which even stencil- 
ling should be given a rest. 

I have attempted to give a brief and rapid, 
yet I hope fairly comprehensive, survey of this 
most interesting art. It is one of minor im- 
portance when considered in comparison with 
those arts of decoration on which so much of 
the future prosperity of our nation may be said 
to depend. Yet it has been a source of much 
interest to me in its practice, and I can only 
trust I have been able to impart some of that 
interest to my fellow-designers. If I have done 
that in ever so small a degree, I am sure they 
will not be disappointed, and I shall feel a satis- 
faction that will in itself be a generous reward 
for any small trouble or pains I may have taken 
to prepare this paper. 

Let me take this opportunity of thanking the, 
authorities of the South Kensington Museum 
and the manufacturers and designers who have 
so kindly and freely lent me examples to illus- 
trate my paper. Among these I may mention 
Mrs. Ernest Hart, Mr. Alexander Rottmann, 
Bernard Wardle, Mr. Froggatt, Mr. Butterfield, 
Mr. Townsend, Mr. Morris Dawson, Mr. 
Hugo Koch, Messrs. Hayward and Son, the 
Secretary of the Japan Society, my brother, Mr. 
Scarratt Rigby, and others. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the British Museum has nothing in the 
Library on the subject of stencilling except a 
chapter in Mr. Leland's l Minor Arts,' pub- 
lished in 1880. 
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The praiseworthy enthusiasm and activity of has lately given great prominence to the 
a certain group of cognoscenti, of whom the late decoration of books, and has had the effect of 
William Morris was not the least influential, bringing the art forward to a position somewhat 
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